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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America. 

Support: It has been the policy of the Association to raise no 
more money than is sufficient to meet the annual expenses. This 
amount has always been voluntarily forthcoming without effort, and 
the Association makes no special appeal for funds. In this way its 
work is limited to the subjects that are immediate to its purpose. The 
expenses of the Association are raised by the annual dues of the 
members, and by contributions from those who have taken a par- 
ticular interest in the work. Membership dues, effective January 1, 
1950, are as follows: 

Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $10.00. 

Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Seminary Department 
pays an annual fee of $25.00. 

Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Sem- 
inary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 

College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $50.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $40.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $30.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institu- 
tions holding Associate Membership pay $20.00 per year. 

Secondary School Dues: Each High School and Academy with an 
enrollment over 250 pays an annual fee of $10.00; each with enroll- 
ment under 250 pays an annual fee of $5.00. 

School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 

Elementary School Dues: Each Elementary School with an 
enrollment in excess of 500 pays $5.00 annually; schools with an en- 
rollment of from 200 to 500 pay $4.00 annually; schools with an 
enrollment of below 200 pay $3.00 annually. Priests, teachers, and 
laymen may become members of this Department. The annual fee for 
individual membership is $3.00. 

Catholic Deaf Education Dues: Each member in the Catholic 
Deaf Education Section pays an annual fee of $3.00. 

Catholic Blind Education Dues: An institutional member in the 
Catholic Blind Education Section pays an annual fee of $5.00. Indi- 
vidual members pay $3.00. 

General Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
for individual membership in all departments, except Sustaining and 
School Superintendents’, is $3.00. 

Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 
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THE FUTURE OF LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 
SISTER MARY JANET, S.C.! 


In October, 1950, the National Commission on Life Ad- 
justment Education for Youth, which was appointed three 
years ago by U. S. Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker, reached the end of its term. In compliance with 
the stipulation of its appointment the Commission reported 
to a national conference on October 16, 17, and 18 in Chicago 
the results of its three years of work. Since this conference 
marked a significant point in the life adjustment move- 
ment, it is appropriate at this time to review the origin of 
the movement, the activities for which it has been respon- 
sible, and its future as determined by the recommendations 
of the 1950 conference. 

In January, 1944, the Vocational Division of the U. S. 
Office of Education undertook a study of vocational educa- 
tion for the years immediately following World War II. 
This great conflict stimulated considerable thinking relative 
to the adequacy of vocational programs in the public schools 
of this country. For a year and a half the Vocational Divi- 
sion pursued its study, and in 1945 a final conference of 
the committees studying the problem was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. At its close Dr. Charles A. Prosser summarized 
its work and presented a resolution recognizing the need of 
a more realistic program of education for those youth of 
secondary school age who would enter neither college nor 
the skilled vocations. The revised form of the resolution 
was as follows: 


It is the belief of this conference that, with the aid 
of this report in final form, schools will be able better 
to prepare for entrance upon desirable skilled occupa- 
tions those youth who by interest and aptitude can 
profit from such training. We believe that the high 
school will continue to improve its offerings for those 





1 Member of the staff of the Commission on American Citizenship 
of the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
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youth who are preparing to enter college. In the United 
States the people have adopted the ideal of secondary 
education for all youth. As this ideal is approached, 
the high school is called upon to serve an increasing 
number of youth for whom college preparation or 
training for skilled occupations is neither feasible nor 
appropriate. The practical problems connected with 
the provision of a suitable educational program for 
this increasing number are so great and the schools 
to date have had comparatively so little experience in 
this enterprise that the problem merits cooperative 
study and action by leaders in all aspects of secondary 
education. We believe that secondary school admin- 
istrators and teachers and vocational education leaders 
should work together to the end that the number of 
attempts being made in secondary schools to meet this 
need will be greatly increased and to the end that the 
pronouncements made in recent years by various educa- 
tional groups which are suggestive of needed curricu- 
lum patterns will receive increased study and im- 
plementation. 

We therefore request the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education to call, at some early date, a 
conference or a series of regional conferences between 
an equal number of representatives of general and vo- 
cational education to consider this problem and to take 
such initial steps as may be found advisable for its 
solution. 


This resolution was adopted, and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation subsequently sponsored five regional conferences and 
a national conference of educational leaders who considered 
the implications of the resolution. The national conference 
at Chicago in May, 1947, recommended the appointment 
for a three-year period of a commission to promote pro- 
grams of life adjustment education for secondary school 
youth. The commission was appointed in October, 1947, 
from nominees suggested by nine national educational or- 
ganizations.?. A steering committee was chosen from the 


















2 The nine organizations were: the American Association of School 
Administrators, the National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
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Office of Education and was composed of Raymond W. 
Gregory, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
Galen Jones, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary and 
Secondary Education, John Dale Russell, Director of the 
Division of Higher Education, and J. Dan Hull, Assistant 
Director, Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

The commission began to function in December, 1947. 
At its first meeting some basic principles to guide action 
were discussed and accepted. It was clearly defined that the 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth 
should primarily seek to promote action. Although it 
would propose no definite pattern of secondary education to 
schools throughout the nation, it would use every means 
available to stimulate study of problems by school faculties, 
by state departments of education, and by any other groups 
in charge of the curriculum of high schools. It would render 
advisory service wherever requested and would plan for a 
sufficient number of regional or national conferences to 
bring together persons interested in the promotion of life 
adjustment education. Respecting the autonomy of indi- 
vidual states in reference to educational programs, the 
Commission determined to act constantly through state de- 
partments of education. Although the original concern of 
the Prosser Resolution had been related to the large group 
of high school students who are served neither by a college 
preparatory program nor training for skilled occupations— 
approximately 60 per cent of the total group—the studies 
of the Commission shortly made clear that many life adjust- 
ment needs of all students in high schools were cared for 
quite inadequately. It is well known that the attainment of 
credits in courses which satisfy college entrance require- 
ments and which fit students for immediate entry into 
skilled occupations does not automatically produce persons 





pals, the National Association of High School Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Secondary Education, the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, the National Education Association, the National Association of 
State Directors for Vocational Education, the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, and the American Vocational Association, 
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who are also well fitted for the common daily activities of 
living. This is particularly true in relation to understand- 
ings, attitudes, appreciations, and habits essential to home 
and family life, to effective citizenship, to good workman- 
ship, to wholesome recreational pursuits, and to all relation- 
ships between individuals and their Creator, their fellow- 
men, and their total environment. Accordingly, the life ad- 
justment movement has defined itself in its development as 
“that which better equips all American youth to live demo- 
cratically with satisfaction to themselves and with profit to 
society as home members, workers, and citizens.” 

The Commission considered as fundamental certain 
points of significance relative to the curriculum of the 
secondary school. They agreed that there should be concern 
for ethical and moral living and for physical and emotional 
health. They regarded the fundamental skills as important 
since citizens in a democracy must be able to compute, to 
read, to write, to listen, and to speak effectively. They be- 
lieved that attention should be centered upon the present 
problems of youth as well as on preparation for future 
problems. They expressed respect for the dignity of honest 
labor and for the value of responsible work experience as 
part of a high school program. Because of common citizen- 
ship they stated that all students should participate in some 
general education for the attainment of commonly needed 
understandings and attitudes; but in order that each indi- 
vidual might develop to the fullest of his native abilities 
they believed also in some specialized aspects for the sec- 
ondary school program. They expressed the belief that 
education should be fashioned to achieve its desired out- 
comes in terms of character and behavior, since knowledge 
alone could not determine the kind of life students would 
lead. Above all, the Commission placed stress on the in- 
herent dignity of the human personality and expressed its 
firm conviction that every boy and girl in this Christian 
democracy has the right to education which will enable him 
to make the most of his native talents both for his own satis- 
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faction and perfection and for the good of the society of 
which he is a part. 

Undoubtedly one of the important factors to keep in 
mind in considering the stimulating work of the Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education is its complete respect for 
the needs and resources of individual schools and school 
systems. Never has there been a statement that a single 
pattern of education should be used throughout the country. 
On the contrary every school, every county, every city, every 
diocese, every state has been encouraged to study problems 
related to particular needs and to plan life adjustment 
programs accordingly. 


In the course of its three year life the Commission has 
met approximately twelve times. Three of these meetings 
have been held in conjunction with national work confer- 
ences to which a limited number of educators were invited at 
the suggestion of state departments and diocesan schoo! 
offices. The first of these was held in Washington in the Fed- 
eral Security Building in October, 1948. At that time about 
125 public school educators from 24 states were present 
and only one representative of Catholic schools. This group 
asked for a second conference, and in compliance with the 
request such a conference was called in Washington in Oc- 
tober, 1949. Forty Catholic school educators were in attend- 
ance and formed a significant part of the group of 220 
participants from 32 states and the District of Columbia. 
It is probable that the recognition of common problems by 
public and parochial school educators will do much to pro- 
mote better understanding of the work in both kinds of 
schools. 


In addition, however, to the national work conferences 
the Commission has carried on a tremendous amount of 
activity of other kinds in the course of three years. At the 
requests of states, universities, and dioceses, local confer- 
ences have been held in various places throughout the 
country. Members of the Office of Education or of the Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education have acted as ad- 
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visers or speakers at many of these meetings. One confer- 
ence of particular note in January, 1950, in Chicago, was 
called at the special request of the superintendents of schools 
in cities of more than 200,000 population. The theme related 
to drop-outs from school, and the report of the conference 
was published under the title, Why Do Boys and Girls Drop 
Out of School and What Can We Do About It? During 1950 
a number of dioceses devoted their annual teachers’ meet- 
ings to the study of life adjustment education, and in other 
dioceses single meetings have been held to discuss this topic. 
The entire session of the secondary department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association in 1948 was devoted 
to the discussion of the movement which at that time was 
just getting under way. All this interesting material may 
be found in the Proceedings of the national meeting for 
that year. 

Several religious communities of Sisters devoted the 
school year 1949-50 to the study of life adjustment educa- 
tion, making a notable contribution to the in-service educa- 
tion of high school teachers. Speeches and broadcasts by the 
dozen have been made on life adjustment education, before 
small and large, obscure and important groups of people, 
both educators and non-educators. No program of the past 
thirty years has attracted more widespread interest nor 
stimulated action among more diversified groups of citizens. 
This is probably due in part to the fact that the life adjust- 
ment movement represents the action program for imple- 
menting the philosophy of many important studies made be- 
tween 1920 and 1950. It has presented no new philosophy 
of education but has rather attempted to put into practice 
in the light of present needs the recommendations of various 
committees and commissions which preceded it. 

Many state departments of public instruction have set 
up in the course of the last few years special committees to 
study curriculum problems. In at least fifteen states these 
committees are operating under the title of Committees on 
Life Adjustment Education. In some states committees 
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are working toward the same goals but have adopted other 
titles. Undoubtedly many of these groups have been in- 
fluenced by the National Commission, although this is not 
necessarily true of all. It has been extremely difficult to 
obtain complete information relative t- activities of states 
and probably many of the valuable stu_3 now being carried 
on have not come to the attention of the national group. Of 
particular value for practical purposes, however, are the 
publications of some of the most vigorous state groups, re- 
porting philosophy, results of studies, and recommenda- 
tions for the future. 

The extent of interest aroused by the National Commis- 
sion was unmistakably proved however, by th “esponse to 
invitations from the present Commissioner 0, ducation, 
Earl J. McGrath, calling together a third work conference 
in October, 1950. This was the conference at which the 
report of the Commission would be presented ; this the con- 
ference which would determine whether the Commission 
should cease to exist or whether it should be reappointed. 
In a very real sense the reactions of the Chicago group of 
1950 would present to the educational world the opinion of 
state and diocesan officials, of educators and laymen, in 
regard to the whole movement. It was with considerable 
satisfaction, therefore, that the Commission and staff mem- 
bers of the Office of Education noted the unanimous approval 
of the group for continuation of the Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth. Necessarily limited be- 
cause of the nature of the work to be done, the assembly 
numbered approximately 180 persons representing 41 states 
and the District of Columbia. Among them were 30 Cath- 
olic educators including priests, Sisters, Brothers, laymen, 
principals of high schools, diocesan superintendents, and 
community supervisors of education. At the opening ses- 
sion Benjamin C. Willis, Superintendent of Schools in Buf- 
falo, New York, Chairman of the Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education, presented the three year report to 
the Commissioner of Education. Marcella Lawler, Teachers 
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College, Columbia University ; Paul Collier, Bureau of Youth 
Services, State Department of Education, Hartford, Con- 
necticut ; Sister Mary Janet, Catholic University of America; 
and Charles Sylvester, Assistant Superintendent of Voca- 
tional Education, Baltimore, reported on issues and prob- 
lems confronting the promotion of life adjustment programs 
in public schools, in state departments, in parochial and pri- 
vate schools, and in vocational education. Copies of the 
three year report were placed in the hands of all partici- 
pants. It was studied in small work groups and suggestions 
made for improvement and correction. The revised report 
will be published by the Office of Education within the next 
few weeks. 

Within work groups significant problems were studied 
for two days and recommendations for their solution were 
made to the general assembly. The following were among 
the problems considered: lay participation and the use of 
community resources in the development of life adjustment 
education; the role of state departments of education and of 
state commissions on life adjustment; administrative condi- 
tions needed to facilitate the development of programs; 
pre-service and in-service teacher education programs; 
fact finding studies essential to planning, carrying on, and 
evaluating programs; pupil personnel and guidance services 
for meeting individual pupil needs; citizenship experiences, 
home and family living experiences, and work experience 
in life adjustment education; demands which life adjust- 
ment education makes on the curriculum and the program 
of extra-class activities. 

Harold Hand, professor of education at the University 
of Illinois, made one of the most significant talks at a gen- 
eral meeting on the evening before the closing session. 
Facing frankly the issues which have arisen around the pro- 
motion of life adjustment education, he stated his sincere 
conviction that the Commission should continue to operate 
under the auspices of the U.S. Office of Education. Through 
the years it has been proposed that the Commission should 
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possibly operate under the sponsorship of the National Edu- 
cation Association or some similar educational group. Dr. 
Hand rejected the advisability of such sponsorship, saying 
that all other organizations except the U. S. Office are 
private organizations, having no organic connection with 
schools. The U. S. Office, he stated, is likewise the only 
agency capable of uniting general and vocational educators. 
It is the only one capable of bringing together public and 
parochial school educators. This in his opinion was one of 
the outstanding aspects of this movement, proving helpful 
to both groups of educators in the American scene. Al- 
though the vote of the assembly was not to be taken at this 
time, so eager was the group to express its approval of 
the statements of Dr. Hand that it was difficult to hold the 
actual voting until the following day. At the closing session, 
accordingly, on October 18, W. Norcross Stratton, State 
Director of Vocational Education for Massachusetts, pre- 
sented the report of the committee on resolutions. This re- 
port called for the continuation of the Commission with 
representatives from the same nine organizations originally 
represented. It suggested that membership might be in- 
creased by the addition of representatives of lay groups and 
of teacher education. It stressed the importance of con- 
tinuity in the work of the new Commission which would 
point to probable reappointment of some of the original 
members. It suggested that the new Commission should 
inaugurate as soon as possible a series of state or regional 
work conferences corresponding to the two which were held 
on a national scale in 1948 and 1949. 

It is interesting to note that the Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education has operated consistently with little 
financial backing. In its first days there were high hopes of 
an appropriation from some of the large foundations, but 
these have never materialized. Although the original failure 
to find funds was disappointing, succeeding years have in- 
dicated that money was the least of the important factors 
necessary for the promotion of life adjustment education 
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for all youth. Far more important was the interest and 
initiative of teachers, school administrators, city, state, and 
diocesan officials. The movement has spread through the 
efforts of individual educators cooperating with one an- 
other, and this has been its best assurance of reaching the 
goals for which it was inaugurated. Travel expenses for 
meetings of the Commission itself have been met in main by 
two gifts of $2,500 each from the Sears Roebuck Founda- 
tion. The American Technical Society of Chicago made a 
notable contribution to promoting understanding of the 
movement by publishing and distributing two pamphlets, 
High School, What’s in It for Me? and a Primer of Life 
Adjustment Education. Science Research Associates of Chi- 
cago recently published another pamphlet designed particu- 
larly for lay people, entitled Good Schools Don’t Just Hap- 
pen. Participants at work conferences have come at their 
own expense or that of state departments of education. In 
other words the movement has grown from real concern 
on the part of educators for the improvement of secondary 
education for all youth. 

This article should not conclude without an attempt to 
analyze the relationship of this movement to the improve- 
ment of programs in Catholic secondary schools. Catholic 
education in the past has watched such movements from 
the outside rather than in the role of active participation. 
In this instance, however, there has been widespread inter- 
est and activity on the part of many Catholic educators from 
the very start. This is probably due not only to growing 
recognition in Catholic secondary education of the need of 
expanding our formerly selective institutions into schools 
which accept all Catholic boys and girls, but also to the 
opportunity of accomplishing badly needed curriculum re- 
organization in cooperation with all the schools in particu- 
lar communities. Moreover the principle most stressed both 
in private meetings of the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education and in every regional and national meeting has 
been that of the inherent dignity of the human personality. 
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This principle, of course, is basic to the Christian philosophy 
which guides Catholic education. Respect for this principle 
is a recognition of God’s creation of each person with a 
spiritual soul and an immortal destiny. At the same time 
individuals are created with widely varying talents and 
capacities all of which must be considered in paying the 
respect due to the personality. Our belief in God’s Wisdom 
in creating people with individual differences needed for 
promotion of the common good urges us therefore, to be 
concerned with providing educational programs that will 
meet the varying individual needs. Again, the life adjust- 
ment movement has constantly stressed the importance of 
fitting school programs to particular situations in schools 
and communities, to particular philosophies and objectives. 
There is no desire to fit all into one mold, which would be 
impossible for the parochial and private school and which 
the Commission has pronounced undesirable for the public 
schools. 

Since effectiveness in life adjustment programs depends 
upon a study of individual needs of youth and communities, 
it is advisable that parochial schools work with the public 
schools. Duplication of studies may thus be avoided, since 
many of the investigations of city and state departments 
may be useful tools for all schools. The Catholic educator, 
on the other hand, has much to contribute in the application 
of Christian philosophy to studies of the nature and destiny 
of man. It seems certain that the general welfare of every 
community could be promoted by continued working rela- 
tionships between the two groups in present day curriculum 
reorganization. 

Since the next series of activities will undoubtedly be 
inaugurated on a more or less local basis, it is important 
that individual schools as well as diocesan departments of 
education should keep in contact with what city and state 
departments are doing relative to the life adjustment move- 
ment. Public school educators have welcomed the partici- 
pation of the Catholic groups. This cooperative activity 
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will be continued, however, only if Catholic educators are 
observant of developments as they appear and if they are 
willing to share their experiences and activities with their 
neighboring public educators. 


Dr. Charles A. Prosser should have been the guest of 
honor at the 1950 conference. Confined to his bed by illness, 
he was unable to attend, but he sent his letter of encourage- 
ment and approval of the work of the Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education. For fifty years or more he had been 
an active leader in the field of vocational education, and his 
name will always be associated with the rise of this most 
influential of twentieth century educational movements. He 
voiced in particularly well chosen words the ideas of many 
who had worked for years to promote more adequate 
programs of secondary education. The task of putting the 
words into action has fallen to those of us who are in the 
field today. It is a responsibility which cannot be cast aside. 
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GEOGRAPHY AS A GATEWAY TO INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


SISTER MARY URSULA, R.S.M.} 


That there is nothing new under the sun is a saying none 
of us would deny. But the fact that one may discover new 
facets of light under differing circumstances is equally true. 
When we were watching the Canadian Niagara Falls this 
summer, it was striking to note that, as we moved from one 
place to another, or as the sun mounted in the sky and the 
mist increased, the colors of the rainbow deepened into new 
beauty that was breath-taking. 

In much the same manner, we Catholics have long be- 
lieved that, if international peace is to be achieved, peaceful 
virtues must be found in nations, communities, and families. 
Ultimately then the chances for peace in the world depend 
upon personal order, since all these social units are made 
up of individuals. We, as well as others, are beginning to 
recognize certain facets of truth that indicate the need for 
examining the results of our labors in the classroom. This 
scrutiny might well lead to a disconcerting conclusion. Only 
too often our students leave us with principles that not only 
lack clarity, but are decidedly hazy; their knowledge may 
be vague, or they may have failed to make the knowledge 
their own by applying it to their own lives. 

With such a problem before us, we might begin to avail 
ourselves of all the opportunities for reaching our goal, 
that of training citizens for life and life everlasting. There 
exists at the present time an organization that has set itself 
a task somewhat similar to our own. This is the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). The purpose of this organization is “to con- 
tribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, science, and culture 
in order to further universal respect for justice, for the 
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rule of law, and for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, 
without distinction of race, sex, language, or religion, by 
the Charter of the United Nations.” The thought behind 
this purpose is that, since war begins in the minds of men, 
it is the minds of men that we must reach to give impetus 
to peaceful movements. 


Each summer, UNESCO is conducting seminars, where 
educators from many countries conduct an intensive study 
of various subjects. This summer the social studies occu- 
pied a prominent part in the scheduled seminars. In Liege, 
Belgium, a group of teachers discussed the improvement 
of textbooks, particularly history textbooks. At Macdonald 
College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, near Montreal, another 
group tried to exhaust the possibilities of the question: 
“How can the teaching of geography in its various branches 
—physical geography, economic geography, human geogra- 
phy—be used as a means for developing international un- 
derstanding?” 

If it were not for the personal experience we have had 
with UNESCO’s work within the past six months, this 
article would be presumptuous, for in the last NCEA Bul- 
letin several articles presented excellent views on UNESCO, 
UNESCO’s work, and the possibilities of tying its program 
in with the Christian Social Living program that now oper- 
ates in our Catholic schools. 

For a long time, I have felt that geography is a neglected 
study. It always seemed to me to have great possibilities 
for developing an appreciation for the gifts of nature, an 
understanding of the difficulties of other nations, a recog- 
nition of our similar problems and fundamental needs, and 
our duty to share with others the bountiful gifts that the 
Creator has placed at our disposal. 

Since my own knowledge of geography did not specially 
equip me to inspire others with interest, I chose, when the 
opportunity afforded itself, to undertake graduate study in 
geography at Catholic University. It was these studies 
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that led to my appointment as a delegate of the United 
States to the UNESCO Seminar at Ste. Anne de Bellevue. 
All my preliminary experiences and research for this semi- 
nar have only served to strengthen my former conviction 
that, when geography is poorly taught, we are failing to use 
one of the channels for developing social virtues. 

As a preparation for the international seminar, I was 
invited by the U. 8. National Commission for UNESCO to 
attend a national seminar at the University of Illinois. This 
lasted from May 4 to May 7, 1950. Attending it were 
prominent educators in the social studies field, as well as 
representatives from the Education Department and the 
UNESCO Relations Staff in Washington, D. C. The pur- 
pose of the seminar was to prepare the participants for the 
International UNESCO seminars. Arrangements had been 
made for a very intense program, and with a few minor 
changes, this schedule was followed. 


My companion and I were the only Sisters present in 
the group, also the only Catholics. Relevant to this fact, I 
would like to say that we were offered every respect and 
courtesy; our opinions were solicited, appraised, and ac- 
cepted. Although I believe that our presence was somewhat 
surprising to many of the group, a number of those present 
expressed their pleasure at having us take part in the semi- 
nar. Among other courtesies offered us was that of trans- 
portation to Mass on Sunday morning; the nearest Catholic 
church was twelve miles distant. Our own reception and 
another incident which touched on the color question proved 
quite forcibly that UNESCO is sincere in trying to develop 
opportunities for all “without distinction of race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion.” 

Three values of geography were the subject of a rather 
full discussion at this seminar. The first was that of under- 
standing other people in their home areas. Two young vet- 
erans spoke rather forcibly on the failure of geography 
teachers to present a true picture of conditions in other 
countries. They were speaking from experience. It was 
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felt that visual aids are absolutely necessary in creating a 
natural setting for realistic descriptions of everyday life 
in other lands. 

Next, the group discussed the oneness of man. Here 
such problems of common interest as basic needs, land pro- 
ductiveness, the maintenance of production, and the rights 
of man appeared. 

Finally, the group stressed the interdependence of 
regions and peoples, their common interests and common 
needs, similarities in the inherent capacities of people, their 
common desire for security, and the important part that 
circulation or flow of goods, peoples, and ideas plays in this 
interdependence. 

Two other major topics shared the attention of the semi- 
nar. The first.of these was the place of geography in the 
curriculum, while the other was the importance of teacher 
training. 

It was thought that the technique used in teaching 
geography in the fourth grade, that of interesting the child 
in people of other lands, might profitably be carried over 
into the fifth and sixth grades. 

Examination of existing curricula showed, in many in- 
stances, a sad lack of the following pedagogical principles: 


1. That it is the child, and not the material, that needs 
most to be developed. 


2. That the curriculum lacks unity. 
3. That the gradation is not coherent. 


4. That new concepts are not introduced systemati- 
cally. 


That geography begins and ends in the field, i.e., in the 
child’s world, usually finds place in the curriculum. Strange 
to say, however, it rarely finds place in the practices of the 
teacher. This is one of the areas in which we fail to train 
the child’s powers of observation. In doing so, we lose an 
opportunity to excite in him an appreciation for the mighty 
works of nature. 
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Using a recent survey of the preparation of the average 
geography teacher as a basis, the group agreed that there 
is much to be done on this question. In many states, a social 
studies major is qualified to teach geography. The fact 
that all his social studies work has been done in history 
and political science does not hinder him from undertaking 
the teaching of geography, although it does, of course, limit 
his value as a geography teacher. While discussing the 
teacher training question, another point was brought out. 
It is possible for a teacher to have excellent visual aids, and 
the best of textbooks, while his own personal prejudices, 
biases, and unsympathetic feelings toward people of a par- 
ticular group will completely counteract these good tools. 
A need for a center of geographic research was mentioned. 


After attending the seminar at the University of Illinois, 
it became more evident that we would probably be attend- 
ing the international seminar at Macdonald College. Each 
participant was asked to prepare material to be forwarded 
to the Education Department of UNESCO in Paris. 


The introduction of geography into parochial and Cath- 
olic schools seems to parallel its introduction into other 
private and public schools in the United States. In 1827 
geography was included among the subjects prescribed to be 
taught according to law in Massachusetts. A curriculum 
for St. Joseph’s Academy, Maryland, mentions the teach- 
ing of geography three times a week (1813). Another 
early manuscript lists the teaching of geography in Loretto 
Academy in Kentucky in 1838. St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s 
Colleges in Maryland were also preparing teachers for the 
teaching of geography as early as 1826. 

Until recently, the syllabi in the various Catholic schools 
of the United States were practically identical with the 
courses of study offered in public schools. The basic con- 
tent is still similar to that found in the state syllabi, but in 
a course of studies published in 1949 by the Curriculum 
Committee of the New York Council of Catholic Superin- 
tendents, the organization and underlying philosophy are 
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somewhat different. Incidentally, this was the only geogra- 
phy syllabus we were able to locate at Macdonald that de- 
votes an entire unit to the teaching of UN and its special- 
ized agencies. 

A very brief description of methods in common use in 
the teaching of geography follows here. In the primary 
grades the child’s imagination is very active. Stories always 
interest him, so the story is often used as a motivating fac- 
tor. Actual observation of outstanding physical features, 
frequent use of simple globes and maps, sand table displays 
both for relief and for settings of simple scenes, represent- 
ing typical regions of the home area, are all essential to 
creating images which the child will retain as a foundation 
for the more formal work introduced in the intermediate 
grades. 


The problem or project method can be continued 
throughout the elementary and secondary school. Among 
older students, it is especially wise from the viewpoint of 
motivation to have the students themselves propose the 
problem for solution. Organization of material is in either 
regional or systematic units, or, in some cases, a combina- 
tion of the two. In any case, the objective is to provide the 
student with a complete, realistic picture. 


The materials actually in use in geography teaching vary 
so widely that the only possible way of answering this ques- 
tion was to list the materials that should be available to the 
geography teacher. It is true that the enthusiastic teacher 
will often achieve better results with fewer tools than an 
apathetic one who has everything at his command. But it 
is also true that geography is a science. We do not expect 
the chemistry, physics, or biology teacher to work without 
equipment; so the needs of the geography department de- 
mand consideration. 

Since the question of requirements for teachers received 
attention in the Illinois seminar, and my findings on the 
subject were much the same, I shall not discuss this any 
further, except to add that in the State of Pennsylvania in 
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the secondary field an accredited teacher of geography must 
have eighteen hours of geography. 

The last point to be discussed was that of the effort 
being made to teach international understanding in our 
schools. Geography texts are now developing more and 
more the idea of likenesses between people of various lands, 
and common needs and feelings which all people have. 
These are then used as a basis for sympathetic understand- 
ing. It has become increasingly important in this modern 
age of shrinking distances to realize that since all men are 
brothers under the Fatherhood of God, we must exchange 
with them, not only material farm and factory products, 
but also truth and mutual understanding and sympathy. 
Such a realization will lead us to our common goal of a full 
life for all men, regardless of race, color, creed, or economic 
status. 

Most of my preparatory work was carried on in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the help of several departments there. 
I should like here to acknowledge the valuable assistance 
and more valuable encouragement given me by Dr. Kenneth 
Bertrand and Mr. Urban Linehan of the Geography De- 
partment at Catholic University, by Dr. Mary Synon and Sr. 
M. Nona, O.P., of the Commission on American Citizenship 
at Catholic University, and by Monsignor Frederick Hoch- 
walt, Father William McManus, and Miss Jeanne Kirkley 
of the NCWC Education Office. 

Others who were very helpful at this time were Dr. 
Ruth McMurry of the UNESCO Relations Staff, Monsignor 
David Gildea of the New York Council of Catholic Super- 
intendents, the Maryknoll Sisters, Father John Considine 
of the Maryknoll Fathers, Father Julian Maline, S.J., of 
West Baden, Indiana, the Geo. Pflaum Publishers, Inc., and 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. 

It was during this period of research that I became more 
fully cognizant of the unique opportunities afforded the 
Catholic teacher for training citizens who will be personal 
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lovers of peace. I had been teaching in the secondary field, 
and to some extent, had lost touch with the magnificent work 
that is being done by the Commission on American Citizen- 
ship. We all know that it came into being because of a call 
from Pope Pius XI to “evolve a constructive program of 
social action . . . which will command the admiration and 
acceptance of all right-thinking men.” This program moves 
steadily onward. Guiding Growth in Christian Social Liv- 
ing is a part of it; the Faith and Freedom Readers are a 
a part of it; the Christian Citizen—His Challenge is a part 
of it; the Civics clubs sponsored by the Commission, the 
new courses of study being produced by the New York 
Council of Catholic Superintendents, the material published 
in the Messengers and other children’s publications are a 
part of it. All these assist the Catholic teacher in achieving 
the basic aims of the Catholic curriculum. 

As I mentioned before, it was our personal experience 
this past summer that forms the basis for the present work. 
We, Sister Mary Cornelia, R.S.M., our diocesan Community 
Supervisor, and I, had the privilege of attending the Mac- 
donald College seminar. Its general objectives were the 
following: 


1. A comparative study of geography teaching in the 
various countries represented. 

2. The pooling of the knowledge, skill, and experience 
of all participants. 

3. The study of ways in which geography teaching can 
be used to foster international understanding. 

4. The production of monographs, studies, bibliogra- 
phies, and other educational materials. 

5. The familiarizing of all participants with the work 
and aims of UNESCO and of the United Nations 
and other specialized agencies. 

6. The provision for all participants of an experience 
in international living. 


The method of work employed was that of the work- 
shop or free discussion. The original draft program, which 
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called for study groups based on the age levels of children, 
was revised somewhat in its final form. Eventually ten 
groups were set up. Each participant took an active part 
in two of these groups. He also served as a member of one 
or more committees. 

The delegates present at this seminar represented 
twenty-three countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Denmark, Egypt, France, Greece, Israel, Italy, 
Germany, Japan, Iraq, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
the Philippines, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, and United States. The following 
formed the United States delegation: Miss Zoe Thralls 
(chairman) of the University of Pittsburgh, Dr. Thomas 
Barton of the University of Indiana, Sister Mary Ursula, 
R.S.M., of Johnstown Catholic High School, and Miss 
Marion Seibel of the Buffalo Public Schools, New York. 


The attendance at the Macdonald Seminar was a valu- 
able experience. The participants will profit by their per- 
sonal contact with people from many countries. As an 
experiment in community living, it afforded excellent oppor- 
tunities for the participants to realize some of the difficul- 
ties that interfere with international understanding, e. g., 
language differences, underlying philosophies and organiza- 
tion of educational systems, differences in social customs. 
At the same time, it proved that such differences can be met 
wisely when those involved are willing to be unselfish and 
cooperative in their common undertakings. 

The question of language differences is a vital one. In 
translation, the same word may have different connotations 
in various languages. In view of this fact, it is easy to see 
how language difficulties might lead to serious misunder- 
standings. Fortunately, the participants, the group leaders, 
and the interpreters with whom we worked made a very 
special effort to meet and conquer this obstacle. 

I have mentioned these last items to show some of the 
difficulties that face UNESCO in its program. It seems to 
me, however, that those who are attached to the UNESCO 
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Secretariat are fired with an enthusiasm that meets with 
joy the obstacles that lie in their way. Certainly those with 
whom we came in contact this summer, as well as the local 
administrators and staff leaders, displayed a persevering 
courage that forged ahead to its goal. 

The bilingual Catholic atmosphere of the province of 
Quebec was an ideal setting for the seminar, while the effi- 
ciency, courtesy, and personality of the French-Canadians 
who served in various capacities most certainly impressed 
the participants of the seminar. 

The seminar was in full session for six weeks, from 
July 12th to August 23rd, 1950. Some adjustments were 
made in the daily schedule to provide for field excursions 
of geographic and educational interest. Canada, as the host 
country, cooperated with UNESCO to make these excur- 
sions possible. The participants will always be grateful to 
both for the wonderful advantages afforded to us. These 
included trips to all the major cities of the East, to various 
points of geographic interest, and visits to many educational 
institutions. 

Our situation at Ste. Anne de Bellevue was similar to 
that in Illinois in that we were the only Sisters in the group. 
There were, of course, other Catholics, including three 
priests, two from Switzerland, and one from Canada. Every 
possible courtesy was extended to us, and on several occa- 
sions when circumstances were a “little” different from 
those to which we were accustomed, much solicitude was 
expressed for our welfare. Once the Sisters were taken 
care of, it was time sufficient to see to the needs of the 
others. This feeling prevailed among many of the partici- 
pants who were not Catholics. 

In the discussions that materialized at Macdonald Col- 
lege there was little that had not been published at some 
time or other. One major contribution to the thinking of 
the group was that of M. l’Abbe Emile Marmy of Switzer- 
land, In his discussion of geography and world understand- 
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ing from a psychological viewpoint, he differentiates three 
kinds of understanding: 


(a) intellectual understanding, an act of the mind 

(b) emotional understanding, the harmony of feelings 
vibrating in unison 

(c) voluntary understanding, which rests in the de- 
liberate desire to live on good terms with someone. 


In its application, it was generally agreed that the teach- 
ing of geography can achieve the goal of intellectual under- 
standing. But emotional understanding belongs to psychol- 
ogy, and voluntary understanding belongs to ethics. There- 
fore, in the last analysis, geography as a separate subject 
is likely to achieve only intellectual understanding, which 
can just as easily be used for a warlike as for a peaceful end. 
It is this last discussion that makes me say again that the 
opportunities of the Catholic teacher are unique. For our 
teaching does not preclude the use of psychology and ethics 
in our teaching of geography, but rather demands it. Con- 
sequently, the Catholic geography teacher can teach inter- 
national understanding. 

Since this is true, the Catholic teacher certainly has a 
place in UNESCO’s program. Here I am presuming to 
quote Father Rooney, S.J.: “Cooperation with the program 
of UNESCO is, in reality, a way of helping to implement 
the papal program for peace.” 

After taking part in regional, national, and international 
UNESCO meetings, I can fully agree with Father Rooney 
that our Catholic educators have much to contribute, and 
that our cooperation is both desired and appreciated. 

We feel that our attendance at the International 
UNESCO Seminar at Macdonald College this summer has 
at least planted this seed: many of the participants are now 
aware of a well organized Catholic school system in the 
United States and of the many publications which I have 
already mentioned in this article. It is possible, too, that 
our presence and our presentation of information about 
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Catholic schools may have influenced the few who were 
materialistic in their outlook. We like to be optimistic on 
this subject, optimistic in this sense—an optimist is one 
who finds opportunity in the difficulty, while a pessimist is 
one who finds difficulty in the opportunity. Let it not be 
said that the difficulties that face UNESCO daunted our 
Catholic educators! 





